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irritation at this arrogance caused a number of the Chartist
leaders to consider an alliance with their class enemies. Under
O'Connor's direction the working class as a whole had opposed
the Anti-Corn Law League steadily. Chartist speakers had not
denied, in general, that the repeal of the Corn Laws would
benefit momentarily the town working class. But they said3
with great truth, that the Anti-Corn Law Leaguers and their
supporters were precisely the manufacturers whose greed and
cruelty made their lives intolerable. They said that the
moment the Corn Laws were repealed the manufacturers
would cut wages down by an amount exactly corresponding to
the fall in the price of bread, pointing out that by current
economics this would be regarded as justifiable and even
inevitable. Generally, too, they added that no salutary action,
such as repealing the Corn Laws, would in fact be carried by
a middle-class Parliament.
Acutely perceiving the class nature of the disagreement, a
Birmingham Quaker merchant and Chartist in principle,
Joseph Sturge, held back certain colleagues after the League
Conference of 1841 and in alliance with them issued, under the
title Reconciliation between the Middle and Labouring Classes, a plea
for the organization of "Complete Suffrage Associations,5'
which should combine opposition to the Corn Laws with strictly
legal agitation for extension of the suffrage. In the early
months of 1842 the plan attracted the support of a large
number of Chartists, including Loveti himself: O'Connors
opposition was ineffective, although in his reply he astutely
distinguished between the "middle" class or "shopocracy,"
i.e., employers and traders, and the "middling" class, or brain
workers, whose support he declared he would welcome. Not
until the end of the year was the new organization disrupted.
At its December Conference Sturge's followers declined to
accept the Charter; Lovett and O'Connor, for the last time
speaking on the same side, insisted on its adoption and split
the organization in two by carrying their motion.
But far more exciting events had occurred before then. The
Petition, in the first place, had been presented. It was blunter
and more effectively phrased than its predecessor, it was signed
by 3,317,7052 persons and was over six miles long. Broken up